






TLAN PARLOR MAGAZINE, 


Prospectus for the New Volume 
Commencina May, 1851. 
to Science, Literature and Religion, 
racing in its scope, Lissays—Bioekarnicay 
ricaL Skxercnges or Eminent CLereymey 
RS, ARTISTS, AND PuHILaANTuRorists—Kp)." 
or HistorY—ArrTicLes on THR Uskry;, 
, THE Fine Ants, anp THe Natvray, 
ences—Picrurks or TraveL—Guimrsrs 
Socrety—Scrirture SyeTcurs—for- 
TrRY—Music—Morat Tares, &c. 
d with rich, appropriate, and beautiful En- 
gravings, on Steel and lWood 
e avowed purpose of the CHRISTIAN Par. 
AGAZINE, to serye to those intelligent Chris. 
lies who, in gratifying their taste and inform. 
minds, wish at the same time to consult their 
od, as the medium of a pure, el vating, and at- 
literature. However great may be the demand 
is termed “light reading,” there is a large and 
1g number who seck for something better 
n to cultivate the understanding without co. 
heart: who desire for themselves and their chil- 
order of literature of higher grade and more per- 
value than love tales and romance. Jt ix to this 
e CHRISTIAN PAKLOR MAGAZI\E ad. 
tselt, and in whose increasing patronage it finds 
gement and success. 
publisher propose-, for the present volume. not 
preserve the high character the Magazine has 
attained, but to render it still more useful, and 
le, and attractive, by introducing the productions 
yer and more em'neut circle of writers. ‘There are 
riters of first rate abilities, whose services have 
omised, and plans have been laid which cannot 
greatly enriching the pages of the Magazine. 
those whose contribations bave already appeared 
e of the most eminent writers in the country—as 
Barnes, Dr. Peabody, Dr. Sprague, Prot. Ta pan 
eever, Prof. Porter, R. H. Stoddard, Hon. H B 
n, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Sedgwick, Mrs. Stowe 
oubleday, Miss Fuller, and others, from whom 
ticles are expected. No effort shall be spared to 
the ability and attractiveness suitable to the class 
om it undertakes to provide 
at pains will be given to supply tasteful and meri- 
s Parlor Music. In the course of the volume, a se- 
songs will be furnished, of unexceptionable cha- 
, which would cost at the Music Stores more than 
ice of the Magazine. 
ERMS: ' 
» Dollars, if strictly in advance ; ‘Two Dollars and 
cents if payment be not made within three monihs 
he date of subscription, or renewal. 
Proposat To CiuRs. 
ee copies will be sent for Five Dollars, in advance. 
“welve Dollars, in advance, eight copies will be 
jogether with one extra copy to the person getting 
» Club. 
Proposition To CLERGYMEN. 

jirous to secure the approbation and codperation of 
‘ergy, the publisher hereby offers a cu y of the 
zine to every pastor of a Christian church, at Oue 
x per annum, if paid in advance. 

GEORGE PRATT, 
116 Nassan-street, N.Y. 


‘the Ilustrated Domestic Bible, 
By Kev. Ingram Cone, M.A. 

11S BEAUTIFUL FAMILY BIBLE is now pub- 
lished in one volume complete, in various styles of 
ing. The distinguishing features of this Bible are; 
Seven Hundred Wood Lugravings, 

Many Thousand Marginal K eferences, 

Theee Finely Executed Stecl Maps, 

Numerous Improved Readings, 

A Corrected Chronological Order, 

The Poetical Books in the Metrical Form, 
(Questions at the end of each Chapter for Family 
amination 
_ Ketlections, drawn from the subjects of the Chap- 
and giving, in a condensed form, its spiritual import. 

An Exposition of each Chapter, containing the es- 
se of the best commentators, with much origival mat 
by the Editor. 
). Dates affixed to the Chapters for each Morning 
| Evening’s Keading, comprising the whole Lible in a 
r. Price, in very neat Arabesque binding, $7.50; in 
‘+key morocco, extra gilt, $10.50. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

. beautiful edition of the Seriptures, which will serve 
purposes of reference, criticism, commentary and il- 
ration. We hope the Domestic bible will be gene- 
y introduced into American families — The Independ 


aod 
Tupt- 


Bt 


t strikes us as better fitted to its sphere than any 

er similar work —New York Recorder 

his edition of the Bible appears to combine a greater 

ount of needful information, judicious comment and 

ip, than any one we know of equal size.—New York 

rangelist. 

t is a work which, forthe beauty of its exeention, and 

»condensed variety of its contents, cannot fail to re- 

nmecnd itself to the attention of American families 

w York Tribune. 

We cheerfully commend it as one of the most com- 

te and convenient, as well as one of the cheapest 

nily Bibles that has appeared.—PAlladelphia Chris- 

n Observer. 

Phe edition before us possesses peculiar merits. We 

ubt not it wi}l obtain, as it deserves, an extensive cir- 

ation.— Philadelphia Christian Chronicle, 

We hope this attempt to make the Scriptures a delight, 

ll be suitably encouraged by the religious public at 

ist. — Christian Advocate, Richmond, Virginia. 

The many interesting features which are for the first 

ne united in this volume, will commend it to all. No 

utter how many Bibies there may be in the family, 

ey will find this edition of great use and interest, 

sile the low price at which it is offered places it within 

e reach of every ono. 

Agents wanted, to whom liberal terms will be allowed. 

Specimen numbers of this Bible will be sent gratis, on 

plication to the Publisher, post-paid. p 

icp ‘To CLercymMen.—A cour of this Bible will be 

ven to all Ciergymen who will order four copies, and 

nd the money for the same. 
8. HUESTON, Publisher, 
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The Mother's Magazine and Family Monitor, 
EDITED BY MRS. MARIA C. TRACY. 

EGULAR CONTRIBU TOK S—RKev. Asa D. Smith, 
R D.D, Rey. John M. Krebs, D.D., Rev. Jonathan B. 
‘ondit, D.D., Rev. Isaae Ferris, D.D., Rev. Ansel v. 
‘ddy, DD., Rev. George Duffield, Kev. Mancius 5 
jution, D.D., Kev. Nicholas Murray, D D., Kev. John 
. C. Abbott, Rev. Joseph i. Jones, D D., Rev. H. P. 
\rms, Kev. John Todd, D.D , Kev. Joseph Alden; DD, 
irs. Frances 1, Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth Prentiss, Mrs. 
st. Simon, Mrs. M. E. Doubleday. 

Tuk Moruer’s Macazine, now in the nineteenth 
ear of its publication, is the oldest and most extensively 
ireulated work of the kind in this or any other country. 
Jriginally called for by the good families of our land, it 
vill be the aim of the conductors to make this Magazine 
be medium of communication for the productions of 
rifted minds on the subject of home education ;—to lay 
yefore the minds of parents profitable suggestions—to 
‘oster in the minds of children settled principles of re- 
pect, love and obedience—and especially to aid” the 
‘hristian mother, whose solicitude is equaled only by 
rer love, to train up her child “in tie way he should 


0. 4 A 
, The work has recently undergone a change in propri- 
storship, and as in all human productions there is room 
for improvement, and all changes should be for the bet- 
ser, we hope it will be so in the present instance. 

The proprietors are happy to announce that they have 
secured the services of Mrs. Maria C. ‘Tracy, to edit the 
Magazine. Mrs. T. is a lady of mature scholarship, an 
accomplished writer, and industriously devoted to the 
interests of Christian education. All who know her 
will congratulate the readers of the Mother’s Magazine 
on such an accession to its editorial department. 

Terms-——-One Dollar a year in advance. Ad scoant to 
clubs. y 

Good Agents, who will devote themselves steatily to 
the circulation of the work, will find profitab‘e employ- 
ment. 

All communications should be addressed to 

126-3t B. ELA & CO., 116 Naseau-street, N. Y. 


PROSPECTUS of the INDEPENDENT 4 


HE INDEPENDENT, a religious newspaper of 
T the largest class, is published weekly, at 24 Beek- 
man-street, New York, at Two DoLLaks a-year, paya- 
ble mn advance. 

The Eprrors of this journal are Rev. Leonarp Ba- 
con, D.D., of New Haven, Conn, Rev. Josrri 
‘Tnomrson, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Chureb, 
New York, and Rev. Ks S. Srorxs, Jun., Pastor of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyr. ’ ‘ 

Dr. Bacon is at present traveling in Europe and the 
East, and his correspondence will enrich the paper dur- 
ing the year with his observations upon European and 
Oriental scenery, society and institutions. Mr. Storrs’s 
articles are designated by bis initial S. 

Key. Grorex Bb. Carrever, D.D., (CV and Fevs 
Henry Warp Bexcuer, (%) are enlisted as stated con- 
tributors to the editora! coiumns. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josnua Leavitt, whose 
experience as an editor renders the news d« partment va- 
ried and complete. 

The Independent was not started for the purpose of 
gain, and it will be sustained upon the most liberal scale, 
even though it should never prove to be a souree of in- 
come to its proprietors. 

But while they are thus committed to its support, the 
proprietors have no control over the columns of the 
vaper, and no responsibility whatever for anytbing that 
ppears in them, ‘The editors, on the other hand, have 
ho property in the paper, and no expectation of being 
itber enriched or impoverished by it. An experiment 
f two years has proved that this is perhaps the very 
best method of securing a truly independent paper, 
uch as The Independent aims to be. Its name was in- 
ended to be characteristic, not hewcraltr) but dining 
vely. It is not the organ of any school in theology, © 
ny sect in religion, nor of any party in polities. Jt ro 
resees only the individual views of its conductors. As 
s editors are by conviction and position Congre; oni 
rists, the paper advocates the principles of faith ~ 7 
rder generally held by the Congreg St of 
jew England. This it does, however, in the spirit pe 
indness and liberality toward other denominations © 


hristiang. 
Correspondence. 
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‘aris, (now in this country,) 
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pt i ith fresh and original impressio’ 

p pod relagrine dosent Missionaries also, at — 

ions, contribute from time to time intelligence fro! 

pi tive fields. 

rhe | ‘Dene stic Correspondence of the paper embraces 

the prominent points in our own country at ie nase 

d the West, and keeps its readers informed of Jae “ 

of public interest. By these auxiliaries The ~ 
is supplied a larger amount of orig’ 

ter than is usual in religious news) 

Rpecial attention is given to the rlciciam of Books 

i Periodicals, and to in selections from cur- 

t literature, 
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“BUT AS ‘WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH ‘THE 





‘RVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 








NEW YORK, THURSDAY. MAY 15, 1851. 


BY 8. W. BENEDICT. 





‘THE INDEPENDENT. 
OFFICE 24 BEEKMAN-STREET, BETWEEN WILLIAM 


TERMS—82 per annum to those who order the 
paper sent by mail, and $2 50 to those who receive 
the paper by carriers or post-riders at thvir door 
free of charge. 

Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

Paymeat in a// cases will be required in advance 

§G@ ASvVERTISEMENTs.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each 
subsequent insertion. 

The Bosron Orrick of The Independent is at the 
Literary Agency of G. W. Liaur, No. 3 Cornhill. 
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EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Leonarp Bacon, 
Joseru P. THompson, and R. 8. Sroxrs, Jun. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he 
would therefore have done so at the commencement 
of this year. But in consequence of that absence 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
columns ; being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 
initial, 8. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. JosHua Leavirr. 

Rev. Georce B. Curever, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Hewry Warp Beecuer, (*) are enlisted as stated 
contributors to the editorial columns. 


SPEECH OF REV. R. 8. STORRS, IR,, 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1851. 





Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr. offered the fourth resolu- 
tion :- 

Resolved, That the translation of the Divine 
Word into the Janguage of man is a work of 
such difficulty, such liability to error, and such 
immeasurable importance, as properly to demand 
for those engaged in it the affectionate and ear- 
nest consideration of this Society, and the sym- 
pathy and prayer of all who love Goi. 

This resolution, he said, may seem to partake 
more of the character of business, appropriate to 
an ordinary meeting of the Board of Managers, 
than is usual with the resolutions offered on these 

occasions. Yet! aim satisfied that if we think of 
it attentively, if we dwell upon the subject, and 
let our minds go out on the courses of thought 
which it suggests, till we get a clear impression 
of the work of translating the Scriptures as it is 
all the time going on in other lands, we shall 
find it a high and central point from which to 
look ; a point from which we may see something 
of the greatness, the difficulty, and the vast rela- 
tions of the work of this Society. It is a subject 
that has come more vividly to my own thoughts 
within two or three years past, since 1 have had 
the privilege of serving this Society as one of ie 
Committee of Versions; and especially within 
a few months past, in immediate connection with 
the work of translating the Bible in China and 
other heathen lands. 

Let me suggest for your consideration some of 
the difficulties connected with it; and Iam sure 
you will agree that it demands your sympathy 
and your prayets for those who are engaged in 
it. If I seem to speak of things that are already 
familiar, | hope I shall be pardoned, as it seems 
to be necessary to the fair expression of the sub- 
ject. 

It is obvious that the work of translating the 
Scriptures demands in the first place a most inti- 
mate and thorough acquaintance with their ori- 
ginal languages, on the part of him who performs 
it: with the Hebrew and the Greek, Now con- 
sider what this involves: especially in regard to 
the latter, the language of the New Testament. 
It is a composite language, not a simple and in- 
tezral one like the original Hebrew. We all 
know of course—it is among the most familiar 
facts in the history of Language,—that during 
the long captivity of the tribes in Babylon their 
primitive language became greatly corrupted. 
The idioms remained substantially the same; as 

being not very different, perhaps, in the Chaldaic 
and the Hebrew. But the terms were changed ; 
both by the intermixture of Chaldaic words with 
the Hebrew, and by the impression of a new sig- 
nificance on many of the original Hebrew words. 

After the dispersion, too, of the Jewish nation 

through the Greek Empire—consequent on their 

conquest by Alexander, and the subsequent op- 
pressions—the change went still further. sae 
former idioms remained, which were come. and 
wnich had became in the prégress of ages almost 
consubstantial with the national mind; but the 
terms became Greek. There was the old plan of 
expression, so to speak ; but the structure, of 
words and phrases raised upon it, was thenceforth 

Greek. We see a result of this, of course, and at 

the same time a cause of its diffusion and its per- 

manence, in the Septuagint translation: which 
was made, as all know, that the Scriptures might 





still be read in the popular language. That lan- 
It was neither pure 
Hebrew, on the one hand—such as we find in the 
Psalms for example, or the books of Moses ; nor 
was it, on the other hand, pure Greek—such as 
It was a combina- 


guage had become complex. 


we find for instanee in Plato. 
tion of the two tongues. 


Now it is in just this language that the books 
Their writers 
were of just this class of men: Hellenists: Gre- 
And the Spirit of God, in inspir- 
ing them to teach us the Truth, wrought through 
the forms of their own mental activity. He did 
hot supercede or violently control their personal 
agency, but he gave them the Truth, and the au- 
thority to speak it, and he guided them to a right 
expression of it in their own language. So that 
we have in the Scriptures his truth and only his; 
and we have all of it that is needful ; but it is all 
uttered by the writers according to the structure 
of their vernacular language ; just as we should 


of the New Testament are written. 


cianized Jews. 


expect it wou be, in the circumstances. 


Now to understand this language and to enter 
into its forms so far as to read it, with sufficient 
facility for ordinary Pastoral use, or even for oc- 


casional critical examination, is not difficult 


There are few Protestant Clergymen, perhaps 
there are scarcely any, who cannot do this. But 
to read it for the purpose of translating it into 
another Language, is quite another thing. It sup- 
Poses that we have thoroughly mastered this 


complex tongue; that we have caught the very 
Spirit and genius of it, and are able to anticipate, 


almost, the combinations of phrase in the mind of 


its writers. It requires that we be able to unweave 
the threads of this tangled language, as a lady 


unwinds her silken skein 3 to trace up its words 


to their historical as well as their etymological 
Significance; and to pass back into the very 
thoughts, so to speak, and the mental activity of 
those who wrote in it. Unless one can do this 
he has not the absolute command of the language. 


He cannot be filled with its significance and 
force. He is not qualified to translate it into 
other tongues, The usage of the classical Greek 
‘Writers will not greatly help him, either, in this 


Matter, 
Then ’ for 


another thing, it must be remem- 
bered that he is to translate these Scriptures into 
@ foreign tongue; a language not vernacular to 
himself. And suppose him to have altogether 
mastered the original, how great a work this is! 
~I suppose there is hardly one of us who has 
hot noticed in conversation with even an intelli- 
Bent and educated foreigner, occasional inaccura- 


cies and mistakes in expression. Infelicities are 
of course to be looked for; but there is some- 
times inaccuracy; a want of exactness in the 
use of terms. If we think a moment how spir- 
itual and vital a thing the language of a people 
is, how it grows up out of habits, usages, the 
whole mental and social life of the people, how 
it seems sometimes to reflect, even, as in the 
Greek language, the very aspects of Nature, the 
skies and the hills, and the breath that breezes 
over the sea—we shall see that this is inevita- 
ble. It is not accidental but inevitable. It is 
the result of a law above which no man can 
raise himself, except with Time. Because the 
language is the expression, into its visible and 
historic form, of the life of the nation; and no 
foreigner, unless he be very unusually suscep- 
tible, can fully incorporate this in his personal 


There are ancient, ancestral influences, involved 
in Language. It would argue a radical superi- 
ority in a man to the ordinary laws of human ex- 
perience, therefore, if he could attain complete 
ease in the use of another language; at least till 
after years of study and use.—To write it with 
felicity, beauty, rhetorical finish, the happy se- 
lection of idiomatic and significant expressions, 
must of course be out of the question, To 
write it with complete accuracy, even, must be so 
for a long time. For that involves copiousness 
of expression; a knowledge of synonymes; ac- 
quaintance with the history of words, and of the 
changes they have passed through; the power 
of making one illustrate another, and of so 
grouping and combining them as to make all shed 
lustre together on the path of the thought. This 
is a great work. The difficulty of doing it in a 
tongue which is not native to us, must obviously 
be immense. I need not dwell on it, for your 
own reflection will show it to you at once. It 
can only be overcome by years of continuous 
and intent study, 

Then we must remember, further, that the lan- 
guages into which this new truth is to be carried 
are not prepared for it. They have no aptitude 
for receiving it. They are altogether unadapted 
to the expression of it.—Most of the languages 
of heathen nations are narrow in their range, and 
constitutionally poor. They must be so; because 
they express only the existing attainments of the 
mind from which they spring; the degree of ad- 
vancement which that has made. They are just 
the utterance, into the flexible yet permanent 
forin of language, of what the people has felt, 
thought, learned and seen. They refer mainly, 
therefore, in their terms to visible objects. They 
have little to do with spiritual realities and rela- 
tions; because these have not been considered. 
The whole development and culture of the popu- 
lar mind is still in its infancy. The language is 
like it. ‘There has been no eloquence in it; no 
poetry ; there are no results of scientific investi- 
gation in it; no treasures of learning; ne broad, 
wide-reaching philosophical speculations. There 
are no great traditionary and ancestral resources 
brought down upon the language. It has little 
to do with unseen things; of course, it lacks 
atlluence, variety, comprehensiveness. It is only 
when the language of a people has flowed down 
through ages, through many successive genera- 
tions, and has gathered tributaries into its current 
as our own has done from every hand, that it 
flows as a deep, broad stream, full of freshness 
and full of power. This is the glory of ow 
English language; that it has gathered wealth 
and force into itself from many tongues, as the 
ocean receives streams from every land; yet in 
is always forcible, always pure, because always 
uniting other elements with itself, and making 
them contribute to its energy. One naturally 
thinks of an old Roman triumph, as he thinks ot 
the progress of this language ; in which were 
spoils gathered from every region, silks, gems 
and shields, from the east and the west, and the 
most diverse lands. So the English tongue. 
homely and rough as it seems sometimes, has # 
vast exuberance of resources. You can always 
say what ycu wouldin it. You can find a term 
in it, if you are master of it, which shall exactly 
express the thought that is in your mind. But ii 
is vastly different, usually, with the language oj 
a heathen nation. That is almost always re- 
stricted in its range, and has little to do with un- 
seen things. 

And even if it be otherwise, if it be in itself a 
copious and rich language, still it has no intrin- 
sic aptitude for expressing the truths of the 
Christian system. These are entirely new and 
transcendental truths to the mind of the people 
whose the language is. They have never been 
viewed or conjectured before ; and of course there 
are no media prepared for their communication 
It would suppose a revelation before a revelation, 
if there were such. “ Justified by faith,” for ex- 
ample, is a phrase that includes and ex presses 
the whole genius and structure of the Christian 
Religion. It isa little phrase, like the top of a 
rock just appearing above the soil; which ii 
would almost seem you could turn over with 
your foot. But when you come to dig about il 
to find its foundations, you go deeper and deepe: 
still, and still further down, till you find that that 
little stone is the head of a vast granite column. 
os back to the central foundations of the 
cei this one phrase, ‘justifying faith, 
trine. AS %e te = oe a Sevciainn doe 
antiquity in it ereag se sea had a whole 
tions, the peculiar leton nah ot in its final rela. 
Christian Faith . aa elgnificance of the 

aith. How will you give it then t 
a heathen mind? What idea can the expression 
convey to such a mind? What does the man 
know of Justification—its nature, or its ground, 
or the law before which it takes place? What 
does he know of Faith ? its object, or its nature 4 
It is Nothing to him. You must have expounded 











hend this one expression of it. 


Retribution ; Obligation; one might almost. say 


novel and unintelligible to the heathen mind. 


without danger by the Missionary. The heather 


tance and making them gigantic, than in any 


forces, but expressing the same interior elements 


ledge. His conception is another one ; essentially 
gross and debased. ot 


Theos, and the other Greek words; accept the 
nearest native terms, and rai degrees 
from their low and Sine acne using 
the influences of Christian , instruction, in the 
schools, in the churches, by the way-side, through 
all the means of instruction, to ineo 





~ 


the whole system to him, before he can appre- 

Of course his 
language will have no arrangement of terms 
adapted to it. So with Holiness ; Salvation ; 


with the whole Christian nomenclature. It is al 


The very conception of God, which is found in 
that mind, is rad ically distinct from the true Chris- 
tian conception; and of course the term which 
expresses it to the native can hardly be adopteu 


conceives of God, rather in the way of project- 
ing his own faculties and passions into the dis- 


other. In his gods the same powers, the same 
ambitions, the same lusts, that struggle within 
himself are seen developed; only struggling in 
them on a grander scale; on a titanic battle- 
ground. They are Himself, endowed with new 


Of God, Jehovah, the God of the Scriptures, in 
his Wisdom, in his Holiness, his Grace, his un- 
searchable power and glory, and his infinite do- 
minion, the heathen has not retained the know- 


How then will you give him this knowlege ? 
Through what terms will you present to him al) 
these new truths? If you give him the foreign 
word, merely, of course that states nothing to 
him. It is a mere brute sound; hardly articu- 
late, entirely unintelligible. Yet if you take the 
tative word which comes nearest to it, you run. 
Serious risk of teaching error for the time. The 
only way is, to do as the Apostles did with 


them a fulness and richness as well as an exact- 
ness of Christian significance, which they could 


degrees, to the level of the subject. What the 
missionary does or aims to do for the whole 
spiritual life of the people, that he must do for 
their language. He must renew it, into the image 
| of holiness. He must invest it with the beauty, 
| and fill it with the life, of the Christian truth. 
—But, remember, he is to do this as a for- 
eigner, with a language not native to him. He 
bas not the same advantages, even in this re- 
spect, which the apostles had ; who were at least 
| familiar with the tongue which they were using, 
jand which they were gradually saturating and 
| reérganizing with the powers of the new and 
| Divine System. 

| Then above these external and mechanical dil- 





there is one to be overcome within himself. He 
who carries the Scriptures into a foreign lan- 
guage must carry them in their simplicity and 
integrity ; he must rise above sectional, party, or 
personal prejudices; and must give the Scrip- 
tures, a8 they are; in their full interior signifi- 
cance.—I do not mean, certainly, that he is to 
come to them as if for the first time, when he 
begins to translate them ; as if he never had seen 
them before, and knew nothing about them ; for 
this is clearly impossible. Nor do [ mean that 
he is to come to them as a ‘mere collection of he- 
terogeneous particulars, of whose system and 
unity he has no idea. Undoubtedly, there is a 
grand ‘Analogy of the Faith’ which may aid 
him in his interpretation. There is the revela- 
tion of one vast Mediatorial system, organized 
and introduced for the redemption and renewal of 
man, ruoning through the whole extent of the 
Scriptures; giving unity, value, validity, to all ; 
and expressing itself in all the particulars, of ar- 
gument or of narrative. Generations of Chris- 
tians have successively accepted this. Asa man 
follows this, therefore, this elevated range of 
truth through the Scriptures, he will see coinci- 
dences and harmonies among diverse passages, 
and will discern the relations of facts and of doc- 
trines. He is right in doing that. 
accomplish his work unless he does so. 

But beyond this point, he is not to be influ- 
enced either by any party predilections, or by any 
personal views which are peculiar and cherished. 
It is the excellency of this Society that we all 
come together here as Christians, united in the 
permanent essentials of faith, to circulate God’s 
Word. This constitution of the Society is not 
only admirable in itself, and admirable for the 
efficiency which it secures, and for the harmony 
which it cherishes among Christians—it is in 
perfect accordance with the spirit and character 
of the Bible. Dr. Abeel—was it not, Sir ?— 
said that ‘there was one missionary whom he 
met everywhere, and whom he always could 
trust. He was neither Calvinist nor Methodist ; 


He will not | 


| Goa on earth—and so we see His hand in this 


Word. Then we look to its results, and they are | on the Sabbath; in the churches; in the family 
|not otherwise have had; bringing them up, by | all beneficent. So we know it to be God’s. Every 


faculty within us unites in this conviction. We 

cannot be mistaken. The system is celestial in 
its origin, in its nature, in the influence which it 
| sends forth. It is vindicated as Divine, at every 
| point. 
| And this Word of God it is the office of the 
| translator to give to men. The same which Ezra 

collected at Jerusalem, the same which Titus 
| bore to Rome, the same which afterwards was 
| enriched by the writings of so many who had 
| known Christ and had received truth from him— 
| this he is to carry into another language; a lan- 
guage he can hardly be expected fully to under- 
stand. Oh—what a pressure of responsibility 
| rests upon him! If he gives that truly, how he 





being, or become completely impregnated with it. ficulties, with which the translator must contend, | honors God! If he gives it untruly or imperfectly, 


| how he casts back discredit on the glory of its 
| Author! If he gives it truly and fully, what a 
vast system of beneficent influences he puts in 
| circulation among the people to whom he bears 
| these Scriptures !—I had occasion to say here the | 
| other day, and | say iLagain today, shattle sys 
teem of Romanism, considered apart er 
| from its historical development, is very plausible 
and imposing. It may draw, as it has drawn, 
some fine minds to it. How then do we disprove 
|it? By its realized effects. It seemed to be 
thought by some the other day, that | overlooked 
these ; at least in part. I certainly do not. | 
| know that the crystal cup of doctrine which 
| Rome bolds out, has in it a wine like that of 
Comus ; which too often changes men into brutes, 
| though they do not themselves know it. I know 
| that that soft and velvet glove has muscles be- 
| neath it that gripe and bind like iron; that that 
| richly robed and majestic form has daggers in its 
| bosom, for those who are drawn to its terrible em- 
brace. This is the condemnation of Romanism, 
the signal and suflicient answer to all her claims ; 
| that wheresoever she has stepped she has blight- 
led. The earth has been made a waste beneath 
her. 

But oh, how diverse from these are the influ- 
ences of the Bible! of its circle of truths, and 
sublime promises. Its is the *‘ hurtless light, 
; opening the peaceful clouds, and coming to the 
| earth to revive and renew it. Its truths fall to us, 
like those radiant drops across the heavens that 
sometimes make night so beautiful to us; the 
point of whose descent, as the Indian supposed, is 
marked by new beauty and sweetness in the 
flower, new vigor and grandeur in the tree. 
Wherever you carry the Bible, it goes with a re- 
newing and elevating influence. Give it to the 
individual, heart, and it makes it freer, happier, 
nobler, in all its development. It brings the 
knowledge of Salvation to it: Carry it through 
the family circle, and it blesses that, and gives it 
a new tranquillity and joy. Throughout society 
and the State, its influences are renovating. It 








neither Churchman nor Dissenter. He was the | 
Bible” He was right; for there is more truth in 
that than in all our systems. If we would cir- 
culate it in the right spirit, it must be in a com- 
prehensive catholicity kindred to its own. 
have a version in our own language that is ad- 





glory of this translation, that it was purposely 


could stand side by side on its platform. It is 
this, in great part, which makes dit so honored 
and venerable as it is, wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. It has been perused by all 
classes of Christians with equal delight. Its 
words have been read in the Cathedral and in the 
Chapel, in kirk and cot, by the Wesleyan and 
the Calvinist; and everywhere and by all with 
the same enjoyment. 

He who translates these Scriptures into any 
foreign tongue, to do it rightly must do it in the 
spirit of this translation. That is the perpetual 
provision of this Society, incorporated wisely in 
its organic Jaw. Itisa right and beautiful pro- 
vision. Aman must carry it out to truly fulfil 
his office as tianslator. The Methodist must not 
forget the sublime argument of Paul iu the 8th of 
Romans; nor the Calvinist forget the monitory 
exhortations of Paul to the Hebrews. The In- 
dependents must not put Ye in the place of We in 
the address of the apostles, as some persons have 
wrongly charged them with doing; and the 
Episcopalian must not forget that Presbyter and 
Bishop meant the same thing once. In a word, 
the translator of the Scriptures, after he has mas- 
tered the mechanical difficulties around and be- 
fore him, has to master the greater one of re- 
moving all local and partizan prejudice from him- 
self. The Scriptures are as a gem, that will 
darken under the shadow of Lis own mind as he 
bends above them ; unless that mind be clear and 
brilliant in its knowledge, be free from preju- 
dice, and thoroughly irradiated by the Spirit of 
God.—And when we remember how early these 
personal partialities are often implanted, how 
they have been received by us through the warm 
appeal of a mother’s love, or have been im- 
pressed upon us in childhood by a father’s au- 
thority—when we remember how, oftentimes, 
they take the aspect and the authority of con- 
scientious and intelligent convictions—how they 
seem sometimes to gather imperceptibly in the 
mind, as the color and the flush gathers in the plant 
and indelibly imbues it—we shall see how great 
and intrinsic a work it is, to overcome and re- 
move them ; or to prevent their exerting upon us, 
in the translation of the Scriptures, an injurious 
influence. If all other difficulties were overcome, 
this would remain a vast one. 

Then, finally, it is the Word of God which is 
being translated into these foreign tongues. It 
‘s not any commercial document, merely, any 
paper in diplomacy, any treatise even in philo- 
sophy or the departments of science. It is the 
Seripture of Inspiration. It is, as was said by 
the gentleman before me, Gop’s Worp to Man. 
We take these Scriptures, and observe their en- 
ure coincidence and harmony, through all their 
extent and amid all their varieties, in the utter- 
ance of one vast spiritual system. We go over 
ee range and find them all agreeing upon 

» hough written by so many and such different 
persons ; Revelationanswering to Genesis, across 
the passage of centuries—Deep calling unto Deep— 
and the inference seems inevitable that they come 

) | ‘o us from God; that one controlling and infinite 
Mind has been moving in the midst of these 
changing and variouscircumstances. And then we 
take the System itself, which they reveal to us; 
we observe its unity, its vast sublimity, its abso- 
lute purity—a purity like that of the serene sum- 
mer heavens, filled with the light—we notice how 
it meets all man’s wants and satisfies his powers, 
how it interweaves itself at the edges with the 
ascertained truths of philosopy or of Science, 
accepting them all, and reconciling their differen- 
ces—we see how it points out, at many points, to 
other departments and realms of truth harmonious 
with itself, which God sees constantly, but which 
our powers cannot fully discern, which eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, and of which no 
angelic messenger has brought to us a report— 
and everywhere we find in this system the signa- 
tures of Divinity. We accept it as from God: 
And then We see what a majestic retinue of at- 
testations he has gathered about it,—how he 
touched with the Spirit of Omniscience the minds 
of the prophets, and then brought the Fact, ac- 
complished as they had said, to illustrate their 
authority,—how-he has manifested his Omnipo- 
tence in connection with this Revelation, how he 
brightened and brooded over the pathway of the 
Israelites, how he descended in personal majesty 
upon Sinai, how he scattered miracles about him 
in the person of Jesus, dropping them as it were 
along his daily way to illustrate the presence of 
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mirably adapted to this. It is the peculiar | 


preserves and advances Society, by infusing into 


| the mind and heart of the people a new spirit, of 


Holiness. It aims to enlighten and purify the 
| inner force of the nation, before whichyall its in- 
stitutions are plastic, and thus to shape these insti- 
tutions ; removing the evil, establishing the good, 
and advancing freedom and righteousness every- 
where. Its aim is, the purpose of its author, the 


so made that all could use it; that all Christians | tendencies of its operation, to restore the earth to 


more than the Paradisaical beauty; to pervade 
the race with its purity and love. Therefore we 
| spread it! What the Church did of old for con- 
vents and cathedrals, that we do with the Bitte. 
We seek to establish the centres of distribution, 
| the institutions for scattering it; that speed:'y “ 
| may be carried throughout the earth, and fill atl 
hearts with its peace and salvation. All Chii:- 
lian institutions and agencies shall grow up fecn 
it; the Church; the Sabbath-school ; all philan- 
| thrapic organizations. 
| The very Version of the Scriptures, through 
| Which they are given to a foreign language, is 
| to have a vast influence. As it has within it the 
| highest themes within the compass of the na- 
| tional Literature, as it is to come to the popular 
mind—as that becomes progressively Christian - 
ized,—invested with an authority that pertains 
to no other book, so it will put a new force, the 
mightiest that could be sent forth, into that Lite- 
rature. Its words are to be spoken from the pul- 
pit, and to fall from its eminence upon the popu- 
| lar mind. They are to be spoken in the meetings 
for prayer and conference; where the heart is 
most open to receive their impressions. They 
are to be repeated in the School for religious in- 
struction ; to be uttered more than any others in 
the most familiar, sympathetic, and impassioned 
social intercourse. They must greatly affect, 
therefore, the literature of the people; and all 
their habits of mental action. 

Why, let us think, Sir, a moment, what ow 
own time-honored version has done for our lan- 
guage. When we think of its influences, their 
| breadth and greatness, how signally do we dis 
|}cern the guiding hand of Providence ir the his- 
tory of this Version! its progress to completion ! 
We go back in our thoughts to the Venerable 
Bede, in the Eighth Century ; translating the 
Scriptures into Saxon, just living to complete 
the last chapter of the Gospel of John, and dying 
with the accents of thanksgiving and praise. 
Then we come down to Wickliffe, in the Four- 
teenth century, also translating the Scriptures 
for popular use; then to Tyndall in the Six- 
teenth; then to Cranmer, and his translation, 
afterwards called the Bishop's Bible, which was 
used in the Charches for some forty years, if | 
remember rightly, before our version was under- 
taken. Then this was commenced. With what 
admirable skill and Christian wisdom were the 
arrangements for it conducted. It was not to be 
a new translaticn, but a renovation and com- 
pletion of the former. There were appointed, to 
conduct the work, nearly fifty of the most eminent 
Scholars and Divines of the English universities. 
These were arranged into six classes, to each of 
which was committed a portion of the Scriptures. 
Each member of each class was to read the whole 
of the portion assigned to that class; and then, 
from the careful collation and comparison of 
these in the whole class, the best attainable ver- 
sion was to be secured. When the portion was 
finished, a copy of it was sent to each of the 
other classes, to be considered and revised by 
them ; so that each person of the whole numbe) 
had the whole of the Scriptures before him, be- 
fore the work was accomplished. When all was 
completed, the work was committed to a Com- 
mittee of six—one from each class, to be reviewed 
and supervised. And then, when their labors 
were finished, and the result seemed perfectly 
prepared for publication—so far as human in- 
dustry and scholarship could secure that—two 
eminent Divines were appointed to finally ex- 
amine and prepare it for the press, and carry 
it through that. What a noble and admirable ar- 
rangement for securing to those speaking the 
English language a Version of the Scriptures as 
pure from error, as comprehensive and accurate, 
and as thoroughly imbued with the energy and 
beauty of our mother-tongue, as could be pre- 
pared! It was three years in being accomplished 
As we think of James in his connection with it, 
we forgive a thousand faults and follies in the 
memory of this one great achievement ; this per- 
manent gift from him to our It will 
be a jewei for ever on the brow of his fame; and 
will make the name of at least one Stuart 
honored throughout all generations, wheresoever 
the English tongue is spoken ! 

_And now consider, what influences this Ver- 
sion has put into our Literature! I might say 


into all the history and the life of the Eoglish 
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stances best adapted to make them impressive ; 
devotions. They have been taught in even our 
district schools—blessed be God for that! They 
have become wrought, we may say, into the very 
substance and texture of our thaqughts, our asso- 
ciations, our earliest and most cherished expres- 
sions. And so they act mightily, as an educating 
power, on the popularmind. They have done so 
for generations. They act even upon the higher 
departments of literature. What delicate fairy- 
likeforms this rough and oaken Saxon, so skilfully 
combined with the more majestic Roman tongue, 
has been wrought into in hymns, and the structures 
of poetry ; in those beautiful “ Songs of Zion’’ to 
which reference has been made! Who has not 
observed in the great Senatorial orator of our 
times, that when he rises to the highest point 
of eloquence, the very pitch of his power, he 
reverts to the simple Biblical phrase that was 
familiar to us in childhood ; and itis by that that 
he shakes the hearts of his hearers, with his won- 
derful force. 
fluences which this version lias put into Our 
rature ¢ For what would we give up the Version 
itself '—There is a company of gentlemen, I be- 
lieve, in this city, who are desiring and endeavor- 
ing to put this out of use, and to substitute 
another for it, prepared according to their notions. 
I do not speak certainly as a member of any Com- 
mittee, or of any Society, but simply as a Chris- 
tian man, indebted too deeply to our time-honored | 
version to be willing to give it up, when I say 
that no man, in my judgment, intelligently weigh- | 
ing this matter, would think for a moment of such | 
an exchange! Give up our version, Sir! Why, 
it was nine hundred years in coming to its com- 
pletion! It is hallowed with such memories as 
scarcely belong to another human work! It | 
stretches back one of its far-reaching roots to the 
very cell of Bede. It strikes down another be- 
neath the burnt ashes of Wickliffe. It has ano- 
ther under the funeral pile of Tyndall. It twists 
another around the stake where Cranmer was 
burned! Give up this version, fora trim and 
varnished newone!? Nay, Verily! Those broad 
contorted arms have wrestled with the fierce 
winds of opinion for two hundred years ! The | 
sweet birds of Heaven have loved to come and sing | 
among them ; and they sing there still! Their | 
leaves are leaves of life and healing! There is not 
a text pendent upon those boughs but has the stuff 
of religions and literatures in it! They have given 
of their ribbed strength to every enterprise for 
human advancement! Give up this Version? It 
is our American Inberitance! It came over in the 
Mayflower! It was brought by Oglethorpe to 
Georgia! It has spread acrossourland! It has 
been the joy of generations to sit under its sha- 
dow! Nay, Sir, I think we will not give up 
this oak of the Ages for any modern tulip-tree, at 
present ! 

But just what this version has been to us, that 
every version made into a foreign language, if it 
be accurate and sufficient, is to be to that people. 
If not so at first, it will becomeso. Its wordsare 
to become venerable and sacred with the sub- 
limest and yet the tenderest associations. They 
are to be spoken over the cradle; to the ear of | 
childhood ; amid all touching and solemn scenes. | 
They are to be spoken in the voices of prayer: | 
to be accepted and inadiated by the faith of the 
dying, as they pass up into glory. They are to 
exert the largest, most permanent influence on all 
the literature and the life of the nation-—When 
we remember, then, that the Bible has already 
been translated into some thirty languages—is it 
not so ?—under the auspices of this Society 
alone, and into more than a hundred and sixty in 
all—and that it is to be translated into hundreds 
more, perhaps into two thousand more, befoie ali 
kindreds and tribes on the earth shall receive its 
light—I think we see, as I said we should, some- 
thing of the greatness and the intrinsic importance 
of the work which this Society has in hand. I 
is the grandest work, men can ever be called to 
perform in this world, Aud when we think what 
a vast weight Of responsiblity rests upon those 
who are translating these Scriptures, with what 
difficulties they are surrounded, how they need 
almost the very same Spirit of Inspiration whieh 
at first gave the Scriptures,—yet how glorious 
shall be their reward, if they are faithful in their 
work, and what influences of good shall flow 
forth from them—Oh, let us bear them on our 
hearts before God! Let us always delight to en- 
circle them in our sympathies, and to aid them 
through our prayers! Let us follow them with 
our heartiest Christian affection. 








{The foregoing report of the remarks of Mr. 
Storrs has been written out from the notes of two 
accomplished reporters, with the aid of his own 
notes and of his memory. It is believed to be 
nearly accurate, in both substance and form.] 
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Correspondence, 


For the Independent. 


LETTER FROM FLORIDA, 


Apatacnico.a, April 21, 1851. 

Messrs. Epitors :—A year has glided imper- 
ceptibly away, since I sent you a communication, 
giving an account of the dedication of a house of 
worship in this city, and of the organization of a 
Church upon the Congregational plan, composed 
at that time of seven members; and it may not 
be amiss to inform your readers of the still further 
progress of religious matters among us. 

Rev. Mr. Orcott, who ministered to us at that 
lime, returned to the North on the first of June, 
since which time, there has been no one but my- 
self to labor in this field, and in addition to the 
burden of a large school. I have only been able 
usually to preach one sermon on each Sabbath. 
But even this, together with the stated adminis- 
tration of the ordinances of the gospel, has been 
vastly better than to have had the house closed 
for this length of time. And I have seen fully 
the wisdom of those brethren in the ministry who 
advised that I should receive ordination as an 
evangelist before I left New England, and of 
those who kindly consented to confer on me the 
same. For as there is neither Congregational nor 
Presbyterian ministry within a hundred and fifty 
miles of us, this litle flock would have been em- 
phatically as sheep without a shepherd, had not 
{ been permitted, in some humble manner, to ad- 
minister to their necessities. 

The church during the year has nearly doubled, 
aumbering now thirteen members, some of whom 
joined by letter, and others by profession; and 
the prospect is favorable for a still farther 
increase. There has been am unusual degree of 
interest among the Methodists in this city, and 
numbers have joined them on probation. And 
among all classes there has been a seriousness 
and a willingness to listen to the truth that is 
calculated to encourage all those that pray and 
labor for the prosperity of Zion. 

Our communion seasons have been as a feast 
of fat things to our little company, some of whom 
had not enjoyed such privileges for years, only 
as at distant intervals they had availed them- 
selves of invitations given them of uniting with 
other denominations, in a Savior's 
dying love. But such opportunities were not 


Domestir 


|and fig tree, in a house built by their own handa,’ 


longer among strangers, but had a home of their 
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For what would we give, upthe in- ee the 
= 


like sitting down, as it were, under theit own vine’, 


@ I have sometimes been present at the meetingsof| = 
people '—It comes to us with authority, from our | the slave population, both when eondacted by white| 
words are heard amid circum- | preachers, and when conducted entizely by preach- pi 


ers from among their own number; and I have 
been very deeply impressed with the solemnity 
and earnest sincerity manifested in their worship. 
With all their lack of buman learning, some of 
them have been taught in the school of Christ, 
till the purely devotional character and appro- 
priateness of their prayers would put to the blush 
many famed for their knowledge and wordly wis- 
dom. Their language is often broken, and most 
strangely, and I might say, amusingly put to- 
gether; so much so, that it would many times 
provoke a smile on the most sedate countenance, 
unless restrained by reverence for the place and 
occasion ; and yet there is seldom or never any 
difficulty in fully comprehending the precise 
thought that they have in their own minds. It 
is truly refreshing to the devotional mind, to lis- 
ten to their singing and prayers, I believe there 
is more true piety among them, than in the ma- | 
jority of congregations of whites through the 
and, 
The Roman Catholics aré 











at present time alse. | ‘y : 
chore here. About one-third of my school 
are from this class. Any direct attacks upon 
their religion would not be tolerated, and would 


iL? 


you did me the honor to place in my hands yes- | 
terday ; and have to say, in reply, that it is not 
my purpose to address my fellow-citizens in | 
Faneuii Hall during this visit to Boston. 
“T have the honor to be, very respectfully, | 
* Your obedient servant, | 
“Danie. Weester.” | 
NEW DEVELOPMENT—A BOLD STEP. | 
The meetings which have been held at the 
North in favor of the Compromise Measures of | 
the last Congress, have been termed Union meet- | 
ings, and both speakers and editors have been 
very particular to have it generally understood, | 
that these meetings were called and sustained | 
“by individuals from all parties”—or “ irrespec- | 
tive of party ties’—no one seeming willing to | 
identify his party with those measures; but the 
Boston Courier of the 30th ult. has a lengthy edi- 
torial on Tue puty or THx Wmies, in which the 
following bold stand is taken : 
-, We velek soe, cathe soleus ty 
saan Sh ia. a ne. that beer yk partons 
issachusetts now to take, is to declare and in- 
sist, that the provision of the Constitution of the | 
United States for the surrender of fugitive slaves 
shall be faithfully executed in this Common- | 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
"APRIL 27, 1851. 
ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISTS AND AMERICAN 
PRO-SLAVERY MINISTERS. 

The half-yearly meeting of the ministers and 
messengers of the associated Congregational 
churches of Gloucestershire and Bristol, was 
held last week. The business of the Union and 
of the Home Mission having been attended to, 
there was a long and serious discussion of the 
question of American slavery, with special ref- 





|} erence to the dishonor done to Christianity by 


the position taken by so many of the American 
ministers. The following resolution was pro- 
posed and unanimously adopted : 

“That the grief and shame which we have 


long felt on account of the slavery which pre- 
. | Fails in several 
ce, | America ‘are. 


of the United. States of North 

NA ba rich cb bPe st 0 WAS 
isters, so called, plead for the continuance of that 
wretched system ; that our sorrow has been recent- 
ly still further deepened by the atrocious ‘Fugitive 
Siavelaw, which the Legislatur? of the U. 5. has 


only rob ime of the influence [ now possess over | Wealth; and that the Legislature of the State, | €#cted; that, while it would give us pain to do 


them. But my hope lies in being able to under- 
mine the wrong opinions and prejudices of the 
children, by indirect efforts, and by instructions 
in the school-room from day to day. I have al- 
ready gained a very great influence over their 
minds and hearts, by kindness and assiduity in 
laboring for their good. The priest visits the city 
occasionally and tells them they must not read with 
the other scholars, in the Testament. But by the 
time he has had time to travel a hundred miles from 
liere, most of them forget his instructions, Two or 
three of the most rigid Catholics among them | 
have never made to conform to this rule any 
farther than to require them to read in the Catho- 
lic version of the Testament, in the same chapter, 
and in connection with the other scholars. But 
this holds the two up so fairly in contrast, that I 
consider it equivalent to using the Protestant 
version of the Testament. 

A Catholic woman, not long since, of a very 
abandoned and profligate character, became de- 
ranged by liquor and other causes, and after at- 
tempting to cut her throat, set fire to her bed in 
order to burn herself in her own house. The 
fi.e became so hot she was compelled to leap from 
her house, and her cry of distress soon called to- 
gether the neighbors, but she was burned so badly 
that she lived but a few hours The public au- 
thorities had a few days previously taken from 
her her only child, a child of shame, but a very 
interesting little girl of six years old, and at their 
request I had received ber into my family, hoping 
we might rescue her from evil influences. The 
priest chanced at the time to be in the place, and 
visited the dying woman. His first question was 
to satisfy himself through the physician present 
that she was dying. He then told her that he 
was the “ praast,” and she at once screamed in 
an ecstacy of deli, ht, and after they had reproach- 
ed each other for mutual neglects, he proceeded 
to prepare her for her departure out of the world. 

On the next day I took the little girl, who was 
still with me, by the hand and went with her to 
her mother’s funeral. As we gathered around 
the grave, the priest mumbled over in a hurried 
and indistinct manner several Latin prayers, 
sprinkling the grave abundantly with holy water, 
crossing himself aud going through with all the 
ceremonies peculiar to their burials. He then 
turned to his people and told them that “Ann” 
(This was the womans first name) “nad died a 
good Catholic, and that he would pledge to them 
his eternal salvation, that the gates of hell should 
never open to receive her soul. That she had 
been impe: fect, and would need their prayers for 
a few days, to relieve her from the pains of pur-4 
gatory, but all would be well at last.” Such was 
his language in reference to one of the most pro- 
fane and abandoned females I have ever known. 
His next effort was to try to obtain the child, to 
put her in a convent. And to keep all quiet, the 
authorities were obliged to compromise the mat- 
ter with him, and allow her to board with a 
Catholic family in this place, and still continue 
in our school ; and required him to give bonds 
that she should be thus educated and suffered to 
remain here among us. Thus is Catholicism 
ever true to its original character. 

Yours truly, 
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FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, May 7, 1851. 

Messrs. Epirorns:—Sims has gone—Court 
Square is quiet—the great easterly storm is over 
—the flood tide has ebbed—and Boston is dry. 
Still we will furnish your readers with such 
things as we have. 

MAY-DAY 
came at its appointed time, but the rain with 
which it was ushered in disappointed many a 
party of “juveniles.” Still the occasion was 
not without its interest. The new fountain in 
front of Dr. Lowell's church, sent forth, for the 
first time, its noble shaft, and gracefully threw 
into the morning air its silvery spray. And some 
other fountains in the city were thea allowed to 
play for the first time this spring. The usual 
Roxbury Fair, at the Norfolk House, by its nu- 
merous attractions, secured, for the maintenance 
of a city missionary and for the relief of the 
Roxbury poor, upwards of $2,000. Bat nature 
as yet deals out sparingly her May flowers. 
Stern winter is reluctant to yield his sway, and 
though routed and driven to the mountains, yet 
from his snowy embankments he sallies forth on 
the wings of the night, and drives back the ad- 
vancing spring. So unpropitious is the season 
to rural excursions, that we hear it proposed, from 
a source not predisposed to innovation, that May- 
day be hereafter celebrated in June. 
REMARKABLE DEATH. 

Mr. Isaac Rand, of Roxbury, aged sixty-five 
vears, long and favorably known in this city, 
came to his death, on the night of the 30th ult, 
in so peculiar a manner that fears were excited 
for some time that it was the result of a murder- 
ous attack. He had attended during the day, as 
a juryman, the court at Dedham. Returning in 
the cars, he arrived at Roxbury at about half past 
eight o'clock, and started on foot across the fields to 
his residence, over a mile distant. About three 
hours after he left the depot, his wife heard a 
noise, and on going to the door found her hus- 
band, nearly speechless and insensible from a 
terrible wound on the back part of his head. 
He was unable to inform his family as to how he 
received the wound, and died in about an hour 
after reaching home. It was a dark, stormy 
night, and in the morning no trace of blood could 
be found. Mysterious as the melancholy event 
seemed, it was the decision of the physicians, 
after a thorough post mortem examination of the 
body, that the wound was caused by the deceased 

ing backwards and.striking his head upon a 
rock or some other hard substance. 


G. B. D. 





instead of multiplying and increasing the em- | 
barrassments and difficulties in the way of its ex- | 
ecution, shall remove from her statuie-book all | 
existing impediments that were placed there in 
order to operate as obstacles to the recovery of 
these fugitives. We hold this to be the policy 
and duty of the Whigs, beeause we hold it to be | 
their duty as citizens of the United States to bring 
about in this State a disposition to obey and ful- 


particular, as well as in all others. We suppose 
that this will not be gainsaid, at least by any- 
body with whom we care to argue for a moment, 
But perhaps there are those who will say, ad- 


assume the ground, that while we mean to dis- 
charge our constitutional duty, the present law 
must be repealed or modified. Against this we 
enter our decided protest.” 


The duty of the Whigs to carry the State being 
urged in this editorial, it is added, 

“Do they expect to do it by taking the 
ground that the Fugitive Slave law is uncon- 
Stitutional ? If they do, ninety-nine hundredths 
of all the sensible men in the State, capable 
of having a sound opinion on that question, 
will be against them. Do they expect to do 
it by taking the ground that the law has 
| defects, so glaring, so mischievous, or s0 im- 
| portant, as to justify Congress in entering upon 
the doubtful and dangerous experiment of making 
anew law?! If they do, they will take a ground 
wholly untenable, and will only add new fael to 
the flames of the excitement which their adversa- 
ries are striving to keep up...... We are 
well convinced that any political party which 
goes before the people of Massachusetts, main- 
taining that this law ought to be repealed, or that 
Congress ought to hazard the peace of the coun- 
try upon attempts to change it, will incur the great 
responsibility of deepening and strengthening the 
disposition to say that ‘the fugitive shall not be 
given up, law or no law. Jt is impossible to 
carry on popular discussion against this law, that 
does not go to the Constitution itself.” 


I furnish you with this long quotation, think- 
ing that your readers will regard it extraordinary 
as coming from a leading Whig paper in Massa- 
churetts. If “the duty of the Whigs” is here 
truly set forth, and they are “ the only true anti- 
slavery party,” what hope, we may well ask, is 
there for the poor slave? Confiding as we do in 
the spirit of liberty which still inheres in the Puri- 
tan stock, we would prescribe for those who are 
similarly affected with the editor of the Courier, a 
few sprigs from Dr.Withington’s bundle of Myrrh, 
viz. : 

“ When we are told that no man has a right 
to exercise his conscience on human law; that 
our supreme allegiance is to the Constitution :that 
the Union is everything ; that a poor human vic- 
tim, no matter what his injuries, is to be given 
up to the most galling oppression—merely be- 
cause his face is too tawny exactly to suit our 
taste—that peace is to be purchased by injustice, 
and trade promoted by irreligion; when these 
things are said, the party that says them deserves 
to be defeated, and let me add, they take the best 
measures to secure their own defeat. For justice, 
after all, has some influence over mankind.” . . . 

“It is of the utmost importance to form a plat- 
form which will shock no moral feeling, and be 
sure to command the assent of all the wise and 
sood ; and finally of a permanent majority.” . . 

“It is time to learn in all cases to anticipate 
the moral sense of the community, and endeavor 
to meet it. Especially beware of those measures 
which have a leaning towards oppression. The 
current of the times is towards freedom ; and we 
cannot stop it.” 

THE LEGISLATURE. 


A Bill for the better security of the ballot hav- 
ing previously passed the Senate, was ordered to 
a third reading in the House by a vote of 174 
yeas to 132 nays. This bill provides that all 
votes hereafter thrown in the Commonwealth 
shall be in sealed envelopes, of uniform size and 
color, free from mark or accidental stain: which 
envelopes are to be furnished by the State. The 
bill is designed to prevent two votes being cast 
by one person, and to give individuals an oppor- 
tunity to vote secretly for whom they please, 
without fear of outward influence from wealth or 
power. 

MINISTERIAL AND LITERARY. 

Rev. Mr. Dexter of the Pine-street church sailed 
for Europe in the steamer America on the 30th ult. 

Rev. Dr. Blagden has left the city on a visit to 
the western States. 

Rev. Mr. Kirk has gone to preach a dedication 
sermon at Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 

Rev. Dr. Adams has a discharge from his peo- 
ple for six months on account of ill-health. 

Rev. Stephen Thurston of Searsport, Me., who 
some time since received a call from the Mave- 
rick Church and Society, East Boston, has de- 
clined to accept it. An Ecclesiastical Council 
have decided that he ought not to leave his pres- 
ent people, with whom he has labored in the Gos 
pel ministry nearly a quarter of a century, ani! 
whose affection for him has but strengthened | 
their experience of his worth. 

Hon. Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts ww?! 
deliver the annual commencement oration befcre 
the “United Societies of Dartmouth College.” 
Judge Gilchrist of New Hampshire will deliver 
an oration, and John G. Saxe of Vermont wi!! 
pronounce a poem before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, and Rev. Leonard Swain of Nashua, 
N. H., will address the Theological Society. 

Yours, CromweELt. 


More Manuscripts Discovered. 


We learn from a Constantinople letter of ‘the 
7 of Tarin, that pub- 














anything that should even seem to be inconsis- 
tent with international and Christian hospitality, 
especially toward our transatlantic kinsfolk, dur- 
ing the approaching Congress in London, we 
deem it right to express our unanimous determina- 
ion not to welcome to our pulpits any minister of 
religion, Whatever may be his reputation in the 
States, who hesitates to avow his abhorrence of 
slavery, and his earnest desire for its speedy aboli- 


fill the requirements of the Constitution, and to | Won; but that, on the other hand, we regard those 
bring about in the country generally a conviction American ministers and others who, in their own 
that the people of Massachusetts mean to be | Country, boldly declare their anti-slavery princi- 
faithful to their constitutional obligations in this | P!¢s to be worthy of ‘double honor. ” 


This resolution has come under discussion in 
the public prints. By many good but not well- 
informed persons, it was held to be utterly im- 


mitting this to be so, that there are differences of | POS*ible that Christian ministers and Christian 
opinion about the mode oi discharging our con- churches, so called, should really sanction slav- 
suiutional duty, and the Whig party must, in| ery, and place human law and perverted civil 
order to embrace as much strength as possible, | government above the law of God and the dic- 


| tates of ordinary humanity. The statement is 
scarcely believed. The will does not accept it, 
and where believed the sorrow is not affected. 
Good men mourn, and the enemies of religion blas- 
pheme. The Bristol Mercury, one of the oldest 
and most respectable secular papers in England, 
and which circulates throughout the whole of the 

West of England and part of Wales, discusses 
the question, and brings into count a number of 
American divines, and gives in evidence of the 
serious charge of the Gloucestershire Union, ex- 
tracts from their writings, thus: 

“Rev, Dr. Gardiner Spring, New York—‘ If by 
one prayer | could liberate every slave in the 
world, | would not dare to offer it? 

“Rev. Dr. Parker, Philadelphia—‘ There are 
no evils in slavery but such as are inseparable 
from any other relation in civil and social life.’ 

“Rev. Dr. Moses Stuart, Andover—* Many 
Southern slavelholders are true Christians, and 
sendiag back a fugitive to them is not like re- 
storing one to an idolatrous people. We may 
pity the fugitive, yet the Mosaic law does not au- 
thorize the rejection of the claims of the slave- 
holders to their stolen or strayed property. 

‘Rev. W. M. Rogers, Boston—‘ When the 

slave asks me to stand between him and his mas- 
ter, what does he ask! He asks me fo murder a 
nation’s life ; and | will not do it, because | have 
a conscience—because there is a God.’ 
“ Rev. W. Crowell, Waterfield—‘ Do not allow 
excessive sympathies for a few hundred fugitives 
to blind you so as to risk increased suilesing to 
the millions already in chains.’ 

“Rev, Dr. Taylor, New Haven— Have I not 
shown you it is lawful to deliver up, in compli- 
ance with the laws, fugitive slaves, for the high, 
the great, the momentous interests of the South- 
ern States ? 

“ Rev. Bishop Hopkins, Vermont—‘ Slavery is 
warranted by the Old Testament. What eilect 
has the Gospel in doing away with slavery * 
None whatever. 
“ Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey— Your right to be 
free is not absolute, unqualified, irrespective of 
all consequences. Personal rights ought to be 
sacrificed to the general good.” 
There is no disguising the truth that such say- 
ings as these strike the religious mind of Eng- 
land as more dreadful than the heaven-defying 
utterances of the French atheists of the last cen- 
tury. 

THE EXHIBITION, 
The great Exhibition, its opening and its glories, 
is the topic of the day. Despite the not unnatu- 
ral fear that the Queen might be much inconve- 
nienced and annoyed by a contrary course, Her 
Majesty decided not to have a private view. Not 
the least interesting fact in relation to the Exhi- 
bition, is the preparation of a declaration by the 
political refugees in Loudon, of which the follow- 
ing is a translation : 
“Numerous letters from all the capitals of the 
continent, and trastworthy travelers lately arrived 
in London, have intimated to us the Opinion pre- 
vailing in the best-informed circles of the conti- 
nent, that the crowds of police agents sent from 
Russia, France, Austria, Prussia, and from the 
whole of Germany and Italy, have been ordered 
to organize in this metropolis an émeute during 
the Exhibition, The well-known rage of perse- 
cution on the part of the despotic cabinets, which 
are not content to have covered the continent with 
the blood of our party, but which drove us from 
Jand to Jand, and which seeks to deprive us of 
our refuge in Europe, by calumniating us through 
perfidious intrigues with England’s Government, 
Parliament, and the people, makes such an event 
not improbable. We consider it therefore, our 
duty to declare :— 
“1. That we hold that any kind of participation, 
on the part of the democratic emigrationa, in any 
insurrectionary movements or other disturbances 
in London, would be absurd, a violation of hos- 
pitality, and an event desirable and profitable 
only for our enemies. 
“Il. That we hereby warn the ignorant or 
credulous among us against listening to any in- 
stigations of foreign police emissaries, or other 
ersons. . 

“Ii, That we solemnly protest, in case the 
agents of continental despotism should suc- 
ceed in organizing or attempting any émeute, or 
other disturbance, with the help of fetitious po- 
litical refugees, against any participation in these 
emeutes, or disturbances, on the part of the demo- 
cratic emigrations in London.” 

The French, German, Italian, Polish and Hun- 
garian exiles join as signataries to the declaia- 
tion, Wild talk of foolish persons, and the fool- 
ery of a New York paper have combined with 
the plottings of continental absolutists, to render 
this document necessary. Apart from the acts of 
the foreign courts, it is not believed that there 
was even the slightest ground for apprehending 
any disturbance. 

IRELAND AND THE TENANT LEAGUE. 

All who did not utterly despair of the Irish 
ever helping themselves, were hopeful respecting 
the Tenant League movement, though the leaders 
had adopted a principle which the oldest and 
most devoted advocates of tenant right could not 
mainiain. But there is no help in the Irish. 














The League has suffered two defeats, first at 
Limerick, and next at Dungarvon. Nevertheless 
it was hoped that a mose favorable coastituency 
might present a fairer opportunity. It came with 
vacant Langford. An Irish member of the Eng- 
lish bar, a thorough man, was written to by the 
committee, and accepted the candidature, and the 
matter was held to be settled. in a twinkling 
comes the intimation that the chosen candidate 
























































































